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THE BARNYARD SONG 


FROM THE KENTUCKY MoUNTAINS 





had a cat andthecat pleas’dme, 


fed my cat un-der yon-der tree; 
had a hen andthehen pleas’dme, 
had a duck and the duck pleas’d me, 


had a goose and the goose pleas’d me, 


fed my hen un-der yon-der tree; 
fed my duck un-der yon-der tree; 
fed my goose un-der yon-der tree; 
had a_ sheep and the sheeppleas’d me, fed my sheep un-der yon-der tree; 
had a pig andthepig pleas’dme, fed my pig un-der yon-der tree; 
had a cow andthecow pleas’dme, fed my cow un-der yon-der tree; 


had a_ horse and the horse pleas’d me, fed my horse un-der yon-der tree; 
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had a dog andthedog pleas’dme, fed my dog un-der yon-der tree; 





(Omit this measure in the first stanza...) Cat goes fid - dle -i - fee. 


Hen goes chim-my-chuck, chim-my-chuck, Cat goes fid - dle-i - fee. 
Duck goes quack, quack* 
Goose goes swish - y, swash - y, | 
Sheep goes baa,— baa,— * With each stanza repeat the enumera- 
Pig goes griff - y, gruff - y, tions of the preceding stanzas, always 
Cow goes moo,— moo,— ending with “cat goes fiddle-i-fee.” 
Horse goes _neigh,— neigh,— 


bow,— wow, 





bow, — wow, 








THE POW DER-HORN 


By ELIzaBETH COATSWORTH 


Illustrated by Mildred Boyle 


One oF the places Alice liked best to go was to Simeon 
Hall’s junk shop, which was in a small red brick building a 
little back from the main street. Simeon Hall was an old 
man with a wooden leg. He liked working in his garden 
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better than sitting in his shop, so often Alice and her best 
friend Marcia would find a small sign pinned to the door, 
“Out back in the garden—S. H.” and then they could either 
go out back and help Mr. Hall weed his vegetables, or walk 
into the empty shop and look at what there was there. 

It was not the kind of shop to attract summer people un- 
less they were very wise and unhurried, but it was a place 
where a housewife could buy a second-hand kitchen stove 
good for another twenty years of baking pies and roasting 
meat, or a farmer might find a second-hand harness hang- 
ing from the cobwebby rafters. There was nothing so dusty, 
so cracked, or so worn that it didn’t have a story and when 
Simeon Hall was in his shop he would tell some of the stories 
to the girls. 

Because Alice and Marcia were best friends they did their 
hair alike, but Marcia’s bang and her crossed braids were 
as light as Alice’s were dark, and her eyes were as blue as 
two morning-glories. She was more independent than Alice 
but sometimes Alice did things that Marcia wouldn’t even 
have thought of, because it never occurred to her that they 
were brave or unusual. 

Often coming home from school they would drop in to 
see Mr. Hall. He kept a basket of Mackintosh red apples 
on a shelf far from the stove and, when they came, he al- 
ways gave them each an apple and took one himself. The 
front room of the shop was warm and smelled of bitten 
apples and white pine smoke, and a little of dust and harness. 
You could hear the big flies on the window panes much more 
clearly than the automobiles passing along the main street. 

“See that ice chest over there?” Mr. Hall asked. ‘“Elec- 
tric. When the bank took over the Thompson place you 
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never saw such a pile of machinery as they had. Even milked 
the cows by electricity. I give you my word, I jumped 
when I saw a common everyday ordinary cat on the door- 
step—thought they’d have had an electric rat trap, sure.” 
Mr. Hall chuckled, threw his core into the stove, and lighted 
his pipe. 

“That mantel,” he went on, “came from the big Spooner 
house up the river. The people who have it now are redeco- 
rating. In the old days, Captain Spooner ordered two carved 
mantels from Italy for the big parlor, but they came on 
different vessels and the second one was wrecked on Thread 
of Life Ledges at the mouth of the river, and he never could 
get another mantel to match. So now out goes the odd one 
after fifty years.” 

“If I were the new people,” Alice said, “I’d love to have 
a mantel whose mate was under the sea being made into 
coral.” 

“Well, folks don’t all think alike,” said old Mr. Hall, ‘or 
I’d have nothing to buy or sell.” 


It was Marcia who one coldish afternoon in late October 
found the powder-horn in a corner with some old cooking 
things, but it was Alice who loved it on sight. Ten minutes 
after finding it Marcia had forgotten all about it, but Alice 
dreamed about it at night. It was made from a cow’s horn, 
closed with wood at the wide end and with a kind of wooden 
stopper at the point through which the powder had once 
been poured. The horn had been deeply scratched with all 
sorts of designs: sunflowers and thistles, fishes, deer, swans 
and hearts, and under the date 1741 was the head of a man 
in a wig with a lace frill and a crown—the king, of course. 


Mr. Hall didn’t know much about it. 
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“I bought it with a lot of junk,” he said, “but some of 
the summer people may like it next year.” 

Alice felt certain that the horn must have come from 
the old Oliver house where the clapboards had been nailed 
over square hewn logs and there were still marks of arrow 
and bullet holes near the back door. She was sure the horn 
had been used in the French and Indian War. Perhaps it had 
even gone up the Kennebec with Arnold and his men. 
Or perhaps it had belonged to her own ancestor who had 
been a noted hunter and whose fine buckskin breeches and 
silver buckles were in the top drawer of the secretary in 
the parlor. Alice thought about the powder-horn a great 
deal. Then she went to Marcia. 

“Marcia,” she said, “I want to ask you something.” 

“What is it?” asked Marcia. 

Alice swallowed. “Marcia,” she said, “Do you want that 
powder-horn at Mr. Hall’s?” 

“What could I do with it?” asked Marcia, who was prac- 
tical. “I don’t want the old thing.” 

Then Alice went to Mr. Hall. She found him shingling a 
chicken coop, for in the fall everyone in Maine shingles 
something. 

“Mr. Hall,” she began, trying to speak like her mother, 
“what are you asking for your powder-horn?” 

Mr. Hall looked at her and then took the nails out of his 
mouth. “That’s a pretty good horn,” he said. “I imagine it’s 
worth a basketful of apples, all shined up to look nice and 
not a wormhole in them.” 

What a time Alice and Marcia had finding so many per- 
fect apples, even in the big orchard back of Alice’s house! 
Often when they were polishing one that looked perfectly 
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good they would find the smallest speck of a hole, and then 
they would throw that apple out and race back to the 
orchard to get some more. At last after a long afternoon’s 
work, they lugged the basket to the junk shop and appar- 
ently Mr. Hall was very much pleased. He had the horn 
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wrapped up in newspaper and tied with a red string, wait- 
ing for them, and he had a parcel for Marcia, too, which 
turned out to be four glass balls on top of each other for 
her desk. 

Alice’s father liked the horn almost as much as Alice did. 

“Look,” he said, “Show much yellower it is on one side than 
the other, where it fitted into the hand while the powder 
was being poured out.” 

“I think the Rainy-Day Attic would be a good place to 
keep it,” said Alice, which was generous of her, but she 
wanted her father to share her new possession. 

As I said, every year something new is made or shingled 
or contrived in a good Maine household. This year Alice’s 
father had been busy taking a part of the big attic to make 
a room where they might all go on rainy days. He had Mr. 
Morse, the carpenter, put in a big dormer window, and 
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Mr. Tibbets, the plumber, made a hole in the chimney for 
a Franklin stove, but that smoked too much. Then Alice’s 
father came across a little iron stove, with a bird on top as 
a handle and isinglass windows through which you could 
see the red of the fire, and that did very well. 

There was a partition of new boards behind the chimney 
dividing the new Rainy-Day Attic from the rest of it. That 
was the only thing that looked a little out of place with the 
old brown beams as dark and soft as a moth’s wing, and the 
turkey-red curtains at the windows, with the shelves filled 
with old books (mostly picture books) and the hooked rugs 
and the three rocking chairs, and the cot with the chariot- 
wheel quilt on it. 

But when they brought the horn there, Alice’s father had 
an idea. ““Why don’t we make a Norwegian sort of room?” 
he suggested. “We could draw designs from the horn on the 
new wall and paint them in bright colors. It would be very 
northern, and we would do it all ourselves.” 


It was Alice’s mother who drew the designs with a piece 
of charred wood left in the stove, and it was Alice who 
painted them with a little help from her father when the 
designs ran too high for her to reach. 

At the end of four or five afternoons the wall looked 
beautiful. There was a sunflower plant on each side of the 
chimney with heart-shaped leaves and big staring flowers, 
and two swans facing each other across each sunflower stalk, 
painted white and outlined with turquoise. 

In the border Alice’s mother had drawn three hearts, ““Be- 
cause it’s our especial room,” she said, and Alice’s father 
added two red apples, “Because they were the price of the 
horn,” he said. 
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Then Alice and Marcia waited for a rainy day. It seemed 
as though it would never never come, but at last a morn- 
ing dawned when the sky was leaden gray and the cold drops 
began to fall on the bright foliage and the yellowing grass. 
The girls raced home from school that afternoon and up 
the stairs and into the Rainy-Day Attic. Alice’s father and 
mother were already there, and they were popping corn over 
the stove and pouring it into a yellow kitchen bowl with a 
big pat of butter on a dish and a salt cellar beside it. There 
was a great basket of apples, too, and a sweet-smelling 
bouquet of herbs, and the candles were lighted. You could 
hear the rain falling so lightly and steadily on the roof, and 
the whisper and furling of the flames, and the gay dancing 
and popping of the corn. There was a little chair waiting 
for Marcia, beside the row of old bound St. Nicholases, and 
the swans and sunflowers and hearts looked down from the 
wall as though they were happy to have flowered from the 
old beautiful horn, and found a new place in people’s lives. 
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THE TERRIBLE STRANGERI 


By Ropert M. Hyatt 
Illustrated by Wilfred Jones 


Part ONE 


Winter it was, and the night drawn down cold and dark 
above the white ground. The chariot tracks were deep as 
a man’s arm. The raw wind swept across the Plain of 
Macha, howling spitefully around the Royal House; it beat 
upon doors and windows, screaming away into the night. 

All was light and warmth inside. The glow of blazing 
logs reddened the walls and glimmered in the silver and 
bronze of the ornaments that adorned them. The smell of 
burning wood was in the air, and the voices of poets and 
of harps drifted from the king’s chamber. The huge War- 
rior’s Hall was a happy place this night, where a group of 
Knights of the Red Branch of Ulster had drawn their chairs 
of carved yew wood close to the fire. 

Wonderful peace and contentment there was over them 
all—or, at any rate, contentment—for it had been a good 
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year, this year of ’64 that was coming to an end. They 
talked of their victories, and of the vastness of the herds 
and the richness of the crops of Ulster. And they didn’t 
fail to mention how all the power and the glory of the 
kingdom was a credit to themselves. 

Suddenly the noise of their voices ceased. And it wasn’t 
the music that stopped them, either; nor yet that the door 
burst open with a great slam; nor even the big swirl of snow 
that blew in at them and kept whirling around the room, 
as if it had life in it. No, it was the terrible figure they 
saw standing there that put the silence on them—a tall man, 
big and awkward and ugly, with stooped shoulders and 
ravenous yellow eyes and a scraggly beard the color of peat. 
He had an old cowhide wrapped about him, and in his hand 
he held an enormous axe that he swung clumsily as he lum- 
bered into the room. 

Legair Buadach, a big man with reddish-yellow hair, 
turned and faced him. ‘What do you want?” he demanded. 

The stranger glowered at him. “I am looking for a man,” 
he rumbled, and his voice seemed to come from far down 
in the cowhide. 

Fergus mac Roich gave a twist to his red beard. “A man 
shouldn’t be hard to find,” he said, “not here.” And he 
looked down at himself proudly. “Who are you?” 

“Uath,” answered the stranger. 

“H’m! Well, what sort of a man is it you want?” 

Uath plucked a hair from his beard and dropped it on 
the gleaming edge of his axe, where it fell in two pieces. 

“The man I want,” he said, “is the kind that is hard to 
find. He is hard to find in good times, and he is hard to 
find in bad times. But I don’t know that there is a better 
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when he is found. And that is the kind who will keep an 
agreement.” 

Dubtach spoke up at that, a brown gloomy man with a 
fearsome voice. “You would have to go out of the king- 
dom to find one that wouldn’t,” he growled. 

“An Ulsterman keeps his word,” said Scel. ‘I remember 
well the time—” 

“It is expected of him,” Riengabra interrupted. 

Uath looked around the hall and his eyes seemed to see 
into all the dark corners, even up into the black beams over- 
head. 

“That is all I want,” he said; “just the keeping of an 
agreement.” 

“What a pity Cuchulain is not here,” said Fergus mac 
Roich. “He is a great lad for keeping his word. There 
are not many like Cuchulain and me. What sort of an 
agreement is it you want kept?” 

“This,” replied Uath. “I am looking for a man who 
will keep this agreement with me: he is to cut off my head 
tonight, and I to cut off his head tomorrow night.” 

Fergus mac Roich made a neat little curl on the end of 
his beard. ‘You give him all the advantage,” he remarked. 

“Advantage or no advantage,” Uath growled, “that is 
the agreement: he to cut off my head tonight, I to cut off 
his head tomorrow night.” 

“Cuchulain would like that,” said Dubtach; “anything 
that had cutting off heads in it. He would keep his agree- 
ment, too, Cuchulain would, if he were here. Not but it is 
a queer enough one.” 

“It is the one I want,” Uath mumbled. ‘Where is this 
Cuchulain?” 
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Legair Buadach got up. “Cuchulain is away now, but 
he is not the only man that keeps his word,” said he, and 
he flung off his purple cloak. ‘Neither Cuchulain nor any 
man is the equal of myself. I am the Winner of Battles. 
Is there a single warrior in all Ireland that ever got the 
better of me? Is there one that can compare with me? 
Are there any ten men that are half as good as I am? Are 
there? You say you want me to cut off your head?” 

“Mine, tonight,” Uath said solemnly; “yours, tomorrow 
night. That is the agreement, if you are ready to make it.” 

“Where is my sword?” Legair shouted. “Some one fetch 
me my sword!” 


“You may have the axe,” said Uath. 


“But what will you defend yourself with?” 
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“There is to be no defending ourselves. That is the agree- 
ment.” 





Legair thought fora moment. “You are sure that I under- 
stand you aright?” he asked. “I am to cut off your head 
now. Then tomorrow night you are to cut off my head?” 

**That is it.” 

“There'll be no sending some one else and having him 
say he is to do it for you?” 

“There will not.” 

Legair took the axe. “I wanted to be sure,” he said. “We 
might as well go ahead. I don’t mind telling you that you 
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are spoiling a good deal of my pleasure, in refusing to de- 
fend yourself. Would you want me to cut it off for you 
as you stand, or would you prefer—” 

“You can please yourself,” said Uath. 
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“You’re very accommodating,” Legair said politely. He 
felt the blade of the axe. “That is certainly a grand edge. 
If it is all the same with you, then let some one get a block 
of wood. You might as well be comfortable.” 

So a block of wood was brought, and Uath knelt down 
and stretched his neck across it. 

“And I to cut off your head tomorrow night,” he rumbled 
in his thunderous voice.” 

“Aye,” said Legair, and he winked at Scel, who had drawn 
his chair close and was watching very earnestly. Then 
Legair Buadach swung the axe high in the air, gave it a 
couple of twirls, and brought it down on Uath’s neck with 
a mighty stroke that sent the head bounding off into a 
corner. There it lay with its eyes catching the light of the 
fire and flickering little yellow flames. A log fell over in 
the fire, so that a sudden flare shone full on Uath’s body. 

“Tt will be no easy matter for him to cut off your head 
tomorrow,” remarked Scel, peering down at it. “I well 
remember the time—” 

“When I cut off heads,” Legair snorted, “‘they’re off.” And 
he glared defiantly about him. 

“You may give me the axe now,” said a voice. It was a 
tired-sounding voice, and not as strong as the voices of 
most of the Ulstermen; but there was something very fa- 
miliar about it. Legair looked around quickly to see who 
was speaking, but there wasn’t a sound out of any of the 
warriors. 

“My axe!” repeated the voice. Legair spun around, and 
there was the body of Uath getting up from its knees. It 
stood for a moment in a half-puzzled sort of way; then 
it seemed to make up its mind, and off it walked to where 
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the head was lying. It picked up the head and tucked it 
under an arm. That seemed to make Uath feel better for, 
now that he had collected himself again, he came over to 
Legair briskly, took his axe, and started for the door. 

“Tomorrow night, yours,” said Uath’s head from under 
his arm. Then he pulled the old cowhide around him and 
lumbered out into the darkness. 

Legair Buadach, the Battle-Winner, sat down with a thud 
on the block of wood that Uath only a moment before had 
finished with. 

“Never in all my life,” said Scel, “have I seen any one 
do a thing like that. I remember well the time—” 

“TI wonder where he comes from,” interrupted Riengabra. 

“What Legair is wondering,” said Dubtach, “is whether 
or not Uath will come back.” 

Then Legair looked down and saw what he was sitting 
on; he bounded to his feet with a shout. “I’ve been 
cheated.” 

“Cheated?” asked Dubtach. ‘How is that?” 

“What business had he picking up his head again?” 
Legair yelled, striding rapidly up and down the room. 
“Cheated!” he roared. ‘“‘That’s what I’ve been. A man 
has no right to pick up his head, once it has been chopped 
off.” He felt the back of his own neck, and all the anger 
went out of him, leaving only sorrow. 

“I never could do a thing like that,” Legair continued. 
“T never could.” He shook his head dejectedly. “Not but 
what it is a fine thing to be able to do. And now what a 
fine fix I’m in!” He gave a great sigh. “Ah, well,” said he, 


“I’m a man who keeps his agreements at any rate.” And 
with that he went out. 
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But when the next night came, there wasn’t a sign of 
Legair Buadach, the Battle-Winner. There was the fire 
blazing in the huge fireplace, and there was Fergus mac 
Roich sitting in front of it; and there was Scel and Dubtach; 
and ever so many others of the great fighting men of Ulster. 
But not a sign was there of Legair Buadach. 

A great deal of talk there was, too, about him not ap- 
pearing. And right in the middle of it all who should ar- 
rive but Conal Cernach, the Victorious, a big stout man 
with fair hair that was like a bushel-basket on top of his 
head. 

Fergus nodded to him. “Ah, Conal, so it’s you, is it?” 

“And have you seen Legair Buadach?” asked Dubtach. 

“I have,” replied Conal; ‘“tand his chariot was going like 
the wind. He yelled something about going after a party 
of Munstermen. I would have offered to go with him, but 
he kept waving in this direction, so I knew I must be wanted 
here. The last words I caught, as he went by, were some- 
thing about some one here that said Cuchulain was our 
greatest champion. So I knew when I heard that—” 

But Conal’s words were interrupted by the door burst- 
ing open behind him. There stood Uath, with his head 
back on his shoulders and his yellow eyes looking hungrier 
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than ever, and his old cowhide pulled around him, and his 
axe hanging awkwardly in his hand. 

Conal turned on him. “Was it you who said that?” he 
demanded. “Are you the man?” 

“I am a man who keeps his agreements,” said Uath. ‘Are 
you?” 

“Am I?” roared Conal. ‘‘Am I, indeed? Am I not the 
Keeper of the Fords? Am I not the scourge of our enemies 
and the hope of our friends—the punishment of Connacht 
and the vengeance that sweeps over Leinster? Am I not—” 

“It is a good thing you are,” said Uath, “for if that is 
the truth, maybe I could make an agreement with you and 
have you keep it.” 

“Keep it!” shouted Conal. “Of course I would keep it. 
Am I not the greatest in all Ulster? Why, for one little 
pebble off the ground I would cut your head off this very 
moment!” 


b] 


“That is the agreement I would make with you,” said 
Vath. 

“What agreement?” 

“You to cut off my head tonight, and I to cut off yours 
tomorrow night. Would you keep that agreement?” 

Conal drew his sword with a grand flourish. 

“Would I?” 

“T am to cut off your head tomorrow night,” Uath warned 
him. 

“So you are!” Conal Cernach laughed as he whirled his 
great sword in the air and brought it across Uath’s neck 


like a flash of light. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE FEARLESS ONE 


By AGNES AKIN ATKINSON 


Illustrated by W. Langdon Kihn 


T ne Fearless One lay in his bed of dry grasses in the farthest 
corner of his mother’s den. Mother Big Black Skunk had 
carefully made her home in a deserted fox hole hidden under 
a tangled heap of bushes beneath an uprooted tree. 

Inside, the den was as black as the night outside, but The 
Fearless One didn’t mind the darkness. He and his family 
are nocturnal animals. They actually see better in the dark- 
ness than they can in a bright light. 

The little skunk rolled on his back that was as broad as ° 
it was long; that was not very broad nor very long. He 
stretched his short black feet straight up. With the sharp 
claws on his front feet, he could dig and scratch in the 
mellow earth. He liked to catch hard shiny beetles and 
crunch them between his tiny jaws. He liked, too, to 
scratch in the leaves for crickets, worms, toads, lizards, mice 
and other small creatures. 


Still flat on his back, the baby skunk stretched his head 
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as far back as it would go. He opened his slit of a mouth 
into a wide yawn; his pink tongue was like rubber. Five 
other babies squirmed, grunted and opened sleepy eyes. 
Mother Skunk touched each one with her pointed nose. One, 
two, three, four, five, six. They were all there. Six five- 
weeks-old baby skunks, pudgy copies of their black and 
white mother. One by one, Mother Skunk licked their fur 
coats sleek and clean. When she came to The Fearless One, 
she lingered longer over his bath. He was the finest baby 
of the litter; fat, strong, and full of mischief. Her eyes 
shone as she watched the little fellow yawn and stretch. It 
seemed as if he grew with each stretch. 

The Fearless One was the first to find his breakfast of 
warm milk. The others joined him and filled their always 
hungry stomachs. One by one, they fell away, limp in 
sleep. All but The Fearless One. He lay still, waiting for his 
mother to tell him he could go into the forest. Every night 
since he and his brothers and sisters had been four weeks old, 
Mother Skunk had taken them into the forest. The Fearless 
One loved these nights, and was always ready for a frolic. 


Impatiently, he galloped back and forth and made play- 
ful gestures, trying to tease his mother to hurry. Mother 
Skunk eased her fat body farther away from her frolic- 
some son. She told him to be still. 

Mother Skunk was stalling for time. Tonight she was 
going to leave the babies in the den while she went far down 
the mountain side in search of something to eat. Food was 
scarce in the forest around her home. Just last night she 
had heard of a far-a-way place where plenty of strange good 
food waited on a flat rock in the yard of a Man house. She 
must have this food if her babies were to continue to grow. 
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Mother Skunk stood up and shook her heavy body. For a 
second she eyed her young son. Tenderly she touched his 
nose. ‘Do not go in the forest,” she warned. “Many dan- 
gers are in the dark shadows.” Without another sound, she 
ambled away into the darkness. 

Quietly The Fearless One followed her to the entrance. 
His nose twitched. He watched her moving shadow as she 
went along the trail he loved and knew so well. He watched 
and listened, hoping she would come back for him. He 
wanted to follow her, but he dared not. She had warned 
him about hungry coyotes that slunk from shadow to 
shadow, waiting to pounce on an unsuspecting victim. Those 
creatures were not above eating a fat young skunk. She 
had told him, too, about Great Horned Owls. 

The Fearless One was not afraid of these dangers. He was 
not afraid of anything! His spray-gun would protect him, 
yet he had never used it. His mother had said they would 
all have to move away if one of the babies forgot and used 
his spray-gun in the den. A skunk’s spray is his only 
weapon, but he uses it sparingly. He does not like the smell 
any better than other animals, or people either. 

Clumsily The Fearless One trotted around in the entrance. 
He stopped and listened to the night noises. With a sigh, 
he turned and sauntered back into the den. When he saw 
his sleeping brothers and sisters, a gleam of mischief came 
in his tiny eyes. Without a sound he made one leap, land- 
ing in the middle of the huddled babies. 

Instantly the den was filled with the sickening odor of 
skunk. The sudden blow had frightened the sleeping things 
into quick action. It was their first scare and the first time 
they had reacted with their spray-guns. They did not know 
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when they did it, or how. But they knew they had. 

Wide awake now, they squirmed and tried to get away 
from the stifling thing that was choking them. They 
coughed and sneezed. They wiped pudgy paws across their 
eyes and cried for their mother. They rolled in the sand, 
only to get up and shake themselves. One by one, they 
sought the fresh air. 

The Fearless One galloped to the entrance and walked off 
into the forest. Familiar noises made him forget the dis- 
turbance in the den. The little skunk was so excited that 
he strutted for sheer joy. 

An owl screeched a warning! Instantly the forest noises 
ceased. The little skunk jerked to a stop, his short feather- 
duster of a tail straight up. He turned half around, ready 
to protect himself. Back there in the den, he had not known 
what the other babies had done to make their spray escape; 
he suspected they had not known either. He knew he could 
throw out his spray right now, if he had to. Tensely he 
waited in the hushed forest. Almost he could hear his mother 
now, “You'll do it when the time comes.” 

Suddenly the forest voices started up, now soft, now low, 
then all together in a happy song. The merry chirp of a 
cricket came from a nearby tree. The Fearless One waddled 
to the tree and looked up into its branches. He could not 
climb the tree, for he and his family are ground animals. 
He scratched on the bark and the cricket hushed. 
When he stopped to listen, the song began again. This 
bothered The Fearless One, but not for long. If he couldn’t 
have this cricket, he would hunt for another. Off he went, 
further away from home, his short feet kicking out behind. 

He did not know an old coyote, crouched on his belly, 
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was slinking along behind him, watching his every move. 
He had caught the musty odor, but thought it was another 
woodsy smell. With his tail still cocked in readiness to 
protect himself, he ambled up to a leaning stump. Faintly 
he heard the call of a sleepy-headed cricket. He tore at the 
decaying bark. The cricket hushed. Scratching and walk- 
ing, The Fearless One reached the end of the stump. 

Suddenly and without any warning he fell head over heels, 
landing with a thud not far from where the old coyote was 
hiding. Instantly the air reeked with the smell of skunk. 
For the very first time, The Fearless One had used his spray- 
gun. He did not know when he did it, or how, but he 
knew he had! 

The full force of the spray almost landed on the coyote’s 
back. The old fellow shook his lean body, coughed and 


sneezed. The smell was choking strong, but his hunger was 





worse. It had been days since he had had anything to eat. 
His mouth stretched as if in a grin. What was a baby 
skunk’s spray to a hungry stomach? 

When The Fearless One saw the strange animal, he drew 
up his body, cocked his tail higher and waited. That was 
his first warning. His mother had taught him, that if there 
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was plenty of time, to give three warnings before he used 
his spray-gun. ‘There seemed to be no hurry, not as long 
as the coyote sat still. The Fearless One pounded his front 
feet. That was his second warning. Each pound meant 
“You had better not come any nearer.” 

The tiny feet pounded again and again. The Fearless 
One backed, hopped forward, plunging his front feet firmly 
on the ground. Slyly the coyote moved as if he made no 
move at all, but he couldn’t fool The Fearless One. Quickly 
he turned his body into the shape of a U. He made queer 
advancing steps. The absence of a curly tip on the end of 
his tail did not keep it from standing straight up. That 
was his third and last warning. 

Suddenly the coyote leaped! 
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With all his might, The Fearless One squirted his spray- 
gun. Calmly he stepped aside. The sour spray landed 
straight in the sunken eyes of the old coyote. He yelled 
with pain. He rolled on the ground, throwing sand all over 
his body. He tried to wipe away the stuff that burned his 
eyes. 

Proudly The Fearless One walked away without once look- 
ing back to see what havoc he had wrought. He knew now 
that no matter what danger came, he could protect himself. 
He strutted along, twisting his tiny hips. He was not afraid 
of anything! Not so long as he could throw his spray. He 
could do it now! Just get mad enough, or scared enough, 
the spray would do the rest. He galloped away home to 
tell his brothers and sisters what he had learned in the forest, 
the forest that knew everything. 


THE DRAGON 


Drought is a dragon 
Drinking up the water, 
Lapping, lapping, lapping 
Till all the streams are dry. 


Drought is a dragon, 
A great fiery dragon, 
Breathing on the meadow 


Till all the flowers sigh. 


—FrANCES Lowry HIGGINS 
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MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Synopsis: Jasper was a monkey who had no equal. He could 
make a speech, sing, draw pictures, and do simple arithmetic. 
He even appeared on the London stage with Signor Antonio, 
also known as Mr. Smith. But though he became the rich- 
est monkey in the world, Jasper never forgot his old friend 
Mr. Bumps, nor his own particular dark green corner of 
Africa. And then, one day, Mr. Bumps came home from 
sailing around the world and the two friends were restored 
to one another, in the midst of a performance at the “For- 
tune,” where Jasper was playing the part of an Emperor. 


Part Four 


N ow a zt this time the people had sat perfectly still, watch- 
ing. But when they witnessed what had happened, they 
all began to talk, and some to shout or even to hoot. They 
were angry. They were being cheated. This was not what 
they had paid all that money to see! Poor Mrs. Bumps could 
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even hear what those nearby were saying. She was growing 
more and more hot and discomfited. ““Oh, John! Oh, John!” 
she kept repeating. 

And now the manager, whom Jasper had come to like 
even less and less as his nights had gone by, appeared, march- 
ing on to the stage. He bowed to the King, he bowed to 
the Queen, he bowed to the Prince of Wales, and he called 
out in a loud voice that he was very sorry for what had hap- 
pened. He said that he had paid pounds and pounds of 
money for Jasper to come and amuse them, and now here 
was this man up there enticing him away. He bawled out, 
“Emperor Jasper, Emperor Jasper, come down, sir!” 

Then some voices in the back parts of the theatre shouted, 
“Turn him out!” and a great clamor began, some yelling 
this and some that, and the manager standing alone, fat and 
black and helpless in the middle of the stage, cajoling in 
vain Jasper to come back. As for Mr. Smith, since he was 
dressed up as one of the Emperor’s wives, and was a born 
actor, he felt that it was not his place to speak, especially 
before royalty. 

Meanwhile, safe with his Mr. Bumps again, Jasper had 
made not the faintest sign that he had even heard the man- 
ager’s call. And now, louder and louder, many voices were 
shouting, “Send him back!” and some were bellowing, “Let 
him stay!” And the uproar grew worse and worse. At 
last the King himself stood up in the Royal Box and raised 
his hand. ‘There was at once a great hush in the theatre. 
Everybody fell silent. The King said, “Whose monkey is 
this marvel?” 

With a frowning countenance he looked down upon the 
manager. And the manager answered not a word. Then 
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the King turned his eyes towards Mr. Bumps. He said, “Let 
that man stand up.” And Mr. Bumps stood up. 

“Who are you?” said the King. 

“I am John Bumps, may it please your Majesty,” said Mr. 
Bumps simply. ‘First-mate of The Old Lion, now lying at 
Portsmouth.” 

“What are you doing here?” said the King. 

“I came, your Majesty—and this is Mrs. Bumps beside 
me with the children—I came in hopes of seeing an old 
friend again.” 

“Who?” said the King. 

Mrs. Bumps was now clutching tight her husband’s hand, 
since it was hidden by the plush-topped wooden wall. His 
voice faltered. He touched with his other hand Jasper’s 
sable cap. 

“This, sir,” he said. 

“You mean,” said the King, smiling, “his Serene Mighti- 
ness, the All-Excellent Ammanabi Nana Dah? Beseech his 
Mightiness to stand forth.” 

This good-humor of the King greatly pleased all the 
people present, and every eye was now fixed on Mr. 
Bumps. 

“Now, Jasper,” whispered he, “the King of England is 
speaking to ’ee.” 

Jasper blinked but once at his old friend, pressed the 
finger clasped tight in his hand, and stood up on the plush 
parapet, before them all. 

And the King, his eye twinkling, said, “Is it your wish, 
cousin, that you remain with our loyal subject, Mr. 
Bumps, or”—and he swept his hand towards the manager 
and the footlights. An instant’s silence followed. 
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And then, “Thissee Misster Bumpss, ssir,” piped Jasper, 
for he had never quite mastered his s’s, ‘‘thissee Misster 
Bumpss, ssir, iss my firsst friend. Mr. Ssmith iss my o-ther 





friend. My firsst iss... .” But the next word which was 
firsst was almost drowned by the shout of delight from a 


thousand throats. It was fortunate for the manager that he 
had already left the stage and gone into the back parts of 
the theatre. 

And then and there Mr. Bumps and Mrs. Bumps and the 
three children and Jasper were conducted down to the Royal 
Box and were presented to His Majesty. And first the King 
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and then the Queen and then the Prince of Wales and then 
the little foreign princess shook hands with Jasper, and he 
spoke to them. And the King slipped a ring off his own 
finger and hung it round the neck of the Ethiopian Em- 
peror. They met, one might say, as equals. 

But Mr. Bumps being a sailor and an honest man, when 
the theatre was empty and the lights were out and the people 
gone away, sat down in a little back room behind the stage 
with the manager and Mr. and Mrs. Smith, while Mrs. Bumps 
and the children waited for them in Jasper’s dressing-room. 
Here, the four of them, over a bottle of port wine, made 


a bargain together, so that the manager should not lose too 
much money. The bargain was that for the whole of the 
next three days, except when it was time for dinner or 
tea, Jasper should sit on the stage of the Fortune in his gold 
and crimson, the King’s ring dangling round his neck, his 
cap of sable on his head, while every man, woman or child 
who wished and could pay to see him, passed along—in at 
one door and out at another—before his throne. And of 
the cash they might take at the doors, it was agreed that 
the manager should keep half, Mr. Smith a quarter, and 
Jasper a quarter. Mr. Bumps would take nothing. In 
those three days the manager made more profit than he 
had ever made before in a whole month! 

When the three days were over, Mr. Bumps’s leave from 
his ship was over too, and they all went down to Ports- 
mouth. By the kindness of the captain of The Old Lion, 
it had been arranged that Jasper should come aboard—it 
was his wish—and return to Africa. He might, if he had 
so chosen, have stayed in England and lived in a palace for 
the rest of his life. His fame had run like wildfire through 
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the kingdom, and far beyond it. Telegrams had come from 
Paris and Rome and Vienna and Budapest, and all parts of 
America, entreating him to visit them. 

Apart from telegrams, the postman brought Jasper a small 
sack of letters every morning—from old ladies in the coun- 
try who wished to adopt him, from learned professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge who wished to share his wisdom, 
from cunning men who hoped to make money out of him, 
and from all kinds of people grown-up and otherwise who 
asked him to put his name in their birthday books. And 
the King did not forget him. But Jasper refused every- 
thing—except the birthday books; he pined only for home. 

In the meantime he himself made many presents to all 
his friends, and especially to little Kate, according to what 
he thought they would like best. The rest of his money had 
been packed into twenty-eight small chests or coffers. These 
were piled up in the cabin that had been prepared for him 
on The Old Lion. And a nice pile they made. 
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Besides this, with the captain’s consent, Jasper and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bumps had bought a large quantity of all kinds of 
trinkets, toys, linen and silk, dainties and beverages that 
would not rust or tarnish or go bad upon the voyage, what- 
ever weather they might encounter. Jasper had thought 
of everything that his own people round about Dondo 
might fancy and enjoy. And the King had commanded that 
on this voyage The Old Lion should fly not the red ensign 
but at the main truck the Royal Standard. 

The best brass band in Portsmouth played Rule Britannia, 
and to the strains of Rio Grande the men of The Old Lion 
weighed anchor. 

She shook, she stirred. Softly a gentle breeze between the 
blue sky and the sparkling water bellied out the sails of the 
ship. By the time Mrs. Bumps and the three children sat 
down to tea, she was out of sight of land. 

Mr. Bumps had many a quiet and private talk with Jas- 
per in his cabin as the days went by. Never had the old 
ship seen fairer weather. The two friends were sad at heart, 
for Mr. Bumps knew that nothing he could say now would 
dissuade Jasper from returning to his own people. That, 
Jasper assured him was his one wish; and Mr. Bumps could 
say no more. 

Now the head village where Mr. Bumps’s friend the chief 
of the Mlango-Nlangoes lived was a mile or more from the 
banks of the Quanza. It lay beyond a swamp where there 
is a forest of mangroves, the abode of countless crocodiles. 
Between the river and the swamp (where, if there were 
hundreds of crocodies there must have been thousands of 
monkeys!) was a stretch of sand and green. 


In this spot, out of sight of the river, but well in reach 
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of the trees, the black men whom Mr. Bumps’s friend, the 
chief of the Mlango-Nlango tribe, had very kindly lent him 
for the purpose, brought up not only Jasper’s crates and 
tubs and boxes and barrels of rare nuts and fruits, fruits 
in syrup, biscuits, beads and gewgaws, efc.; but also his 
money chests crammed tight with sovereigns and silver. For 
nothing that Mr. Bumps or Mr. and Mrs. Smith could say, 
could persuade Jasper that all this money of his was just 
that and nothing more, and would be of no more use to 
his friends in their treetops, except perhaps for the beauty 
of it, than nut-shells or pebblestones. It had been given 
to him, he kept saying, for what he had done; and there- 
fore he would like to take it all back to his people. 

When all Jasper’s possessions had been piled up in the open 
space between the hidden river and the forest, and when a 
small bell-tent had been pitched for him beside them, it was 
evening. Strange voices of all manner of animals and birds 
sounded in their ears when Mr. Bumps bade his friend good- 
night. 

“I hope, Jasper,” he said, “ay, and more than hope, that 
your kith and kin over there will be pleased to see you. I 
hope so. But they have been keeping mighty quiet.” He 
said it with a faint heart, smiling at his little friend dressed 
up, as he had himself decided, in his robes of gold and crim- 
son, his sable cap on his head. Still, since Mr. Bumps had 
promised to come back in the morning, this was not good- 
by. It was only good-night. 

When Mr. Bumps did come back in the morning, Jasper 
greeted him sadly enough. ‘Though he had heard in the 
night faint chatterings and shufflings, not a single friend 
of all he had known in past times—not one—had come near 
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him. So at Mr. Bumps’s advice they unpacked some of the 
boxes and crates containing the dainties that smelt sweetest 
and strongest, and strewed them about in enticing piles some 
little distance away from Jasper’s tent. 

Next morning these had vanished; and yet Jasper had re- 
mained solitary and unvisited in his tent all the night long. 
He had not slept a wink. Never mind, he told Mr. Bumps; 
his friends were no doubt shy and timid. He was sure they 
would be pleased to see him and longed to speak to him and 
welcome him back. 

But morning after morning the piles grew less and less; 
the food was all gone; the toys and trinkets were scattered 
out of the boxes; only the money, the soverigns and the 
silver, were left. And these the monkeys, having smelt and 
fingered them, left disowned. 

Jasper thought at last it must be his royal robes, his an- 
telope slippers, his cap and his colors that kept his people 
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from knowing who he was. He said this, smiling, to his 
- friend Mr. Bumps, but not as if he quite believed it. 

That evening when they parted again, Jasper had stripped 
himself of all his finery, and stood up beside his tent only in 
his own fur—a little monkey, as he was before. Mr. Bumps 
shook him by the hand. 

“Good-night, old friend,” he said, ‘“tand God-speed.” 

When he came back the next morning, the cap and the 
robes and the slippers and the gilded sceptre were gone. And 
Jasper was gone too. Mr. Bumps called and called and 
called. He came back in the evening and called again. No 
voice answered him. The forest lay dark and silent. Three 
days, by the kindness of the captain, he waited. But he 
waited in vain. And on the fourth The Old Lion sailed 
away. 


The End 


JASPER ON THE PUPPET STAGE 


By REMo BuFANO 


WriTING a play for marionettes or puppets is one of the 
most fascinating jobs I know. The human actor cannot 
impersonate, with any real conviction, animals, mythical 
creatures or beings that are purely fantastic, such as demons 
and goblins, ghosts and angels. The marionette or puppet 
not only impersonates these beings—it can practically be 
any of them. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has woven a very charming and 
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wise little tale around Mr. Bumps, the sailor, and his monkey 
Jasper. It is one of those clever mixtures of fantasy and 
realism which marionettes can best bring to life. If you 
are interested in building a marionette show, here is one that 
will bring you many joyful surprises. You can make it as 
intricate or simple as you wish. By choosing only the most 
important incidents and characters, you can create a show 
that will require only two or three puppeteers. Plan your 
scenes so that as few characters as possible are on the stage 
at one time. This will also reduce your labors in the making 
of marionettes and scenery. On the other hand, if you have 
plenty of help and materials, you can plan “Mr. Bumps and 
his Monkey” as a more elaborate production. 


The particular little corner of Africa’s jungle which is 
Jasper’s home town, and about which he is constantly 
dreaming, is an ideal setting. Then there are the scenes of 
good fellowship on board The Old Lion, where Jasper is 
taught to speak the King’s English. And don’t forget that 
one street in London where Jasper is left waiting under a 
lamp post, and which is the incident that launches Jasper 
on a career of glory and sadness. As the story goes on it 
discloses any number of other scenes that are steps slowly 
climbing to glory: the animal shop where Jasper all but 
dies of grief, the home of Mr. Smith and his wife where 
Jasper learns many new and professional things. Then there 
are the scenes at the Fortune where Jasper makes his first 
appearance as a star, and again when he is presented as the 
Emperor of Ethiopia in full regal robes. What a dramatic 
scene that is, when he meets the King of England as one 
prince meets another and when he is so happily reunited 
with his old friend Mr. Bumps. The scenes between Mr. 
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Bumps and his family can be made much of, too. After 
the reunion there is a lovely scene where everybody’s affairs 
are settled with a mingling of tears and rejoicing. Finally, 
there is the scene back again in his little corner of Africa, 
where Jasper finds, at first, a great loneliness and disappoint- 
ment. 

A word must be said about Grace Paull’s delightful illus- 
trations. Marionettes made in their likeness would have 
both character and humor. There is only one precaution 
that I would advise. You will notice that Jasper, the mon- 
key, is quite tiny compared to most of the people. Try to 
make him as large as possible without destroying the illusion 
of size. If a marionette is very small, it is difficult to 
manipulate and, of course, difficult to see from any distance. 
Rather increase the size of the other figures, than make 
Jasper too tiny. 

The thing to do now is to go to your workbench and 
start making your puppets and marionettes. Get out your 
clay, plaster, carving tools, wood, paper and a hundred other 
bits of this and that, and soon you will be ready to announce 
the play. When you reach this stage, be sure to invite Mr. 
de la Mare, as I think you owe it to him for creating so 
lovely a story for the thousands of young marionette im- 
pressarios. I, too, should like to see your show. 
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THE BEE’S WEDDING 


By KATHARINE PYLE 


Illustrated by Walter Pyle, Jr. 


Muss Honey BEE and Mr. Bumble Bee were going to be 
married. The wedding was to be down in the meadow 
where there would be room for everybody—everybody, that 
is, except the grasshoppers. Mr. Bumble Bee had said that 
not one of them was to be invited; they were such a nuisance. 
He said that when they jumped nobody ever knew where 
they’d come down. They didn’t themselves. Why, one of 
them might hop about, come down right in front of the 
minister, and be married to the bride before anyone knew 
what was happening. 

Mrs. Grasshopper was very angry when she heard about 
this. One of the gnats told her. They were always telling 
tales on people. 

Skipper Grasshopper was the Grasshopper’s oldest boy. He 
had never seen a wedding, and he said he didn’t care whe- 
ther he was invited or not, he was going, because he wanted 
to see what it was like. So he skipped away when his mother 
wasn’t looking, and went to the meadow where the wedding 
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was to be held, and climbed up a weed and hid there among 
its leaves. The caterpillars had built a wall around the place, 
but Skipper could look over it and see everything that went 
on. 

The bees were the first to come, and there were swarms 
and swarms of them. The next were the crickets. They 
all wore their shiny black coats, and carried their musical 
instruments, and sat together in a special place. Then came 
the wasps and flies and other guests, and then the minister. 
He was a very old black beetle with pop-eyes, and long feel- 
ers that he kept twiddling all the while, so that the bride’s 
mother said it made her feel quite nervous. 

He took his place on a stone, and then the crickets began 
to play, and the bride and groom came in. The bride looked 
lovely. She wore a long veil of meadow lace that hung 
down between her wings, and the groom carried a black 
silk hat that he was going to wear on the wedding journey. 
Skipper, looking out from behind the leaves of the weed, 
saw it all. 

After the ceremony, they all went to a long table, spread 
for a feast. The bride and groom sat at one end of it, and 
Mr. Field Mouse sat at the other, because he was bigger than 
any of the other guests, and there was more room at the 
end. 

But after they all sat down, Skipper couldn’t see the bride, 
so he quickly hopped down from the weed, and gnawed a 
peep-hole through the caterpillar’s wall. That was all right 
until Mrs. Honey Bee saw his eyes looking in at the wedding 
party. 

“Buz-z-z! Buz-z-z,” she cried. “Someone’s looking in. 
See there! Buz-z-z! Buz-z-z!” 
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Quickly, Skipper gave a jump that he thought would 
carry him far away from danger. But, instead, he made a 
mistake and came down right on top of Mr. Field Mouse. 

Instantly, Skipper gave another leap, and this time he 
came down in the very middle of the table cloth. And now 
six spider policemen sped across the table cloth and caught 
Skipper. Each one held one of his legs, while a seventh 
spider ran about him and over him and tied him up so tight 
in a spider rope that he couldn’t move at all. Next all seven 
wove a web over him that exactly matched the table cloth. 
In the end you couldn’t have told that Skipper was there 
at all except for the hump in the middle of the table. Then 
everybody (except Skipper) sat down and ate and drank, 
and laughed and told jokes and riddles, but Skipper lay very 
quiet, for he thought it was better not to disturb them 
any more. 


At last the supper ended, and Mr. Bumble Bee put on 
his black silk hat, and he and his bride flew away on their 
wedding journey. After that everybody went away except 
the spiders who stayed behind to set the place in order. One 
of them asked, ““What shall we do about the table cloth?” 

“Oh, leave it there till tomorrow,” said another. ‘Leave 
the grasshopper there too. We'll tell the hornets to come 
and put an end to him.” Then they went away. 


The spiders had scarcely been gone long enough for a dew 
drop to dry in the sun when Skipper heard a sound of wings, 
and something came plunk on the web. Plunk! came some- 
thing else, plunk! Plunk! It was the hornets already. 

And now it seemed his last hour had come. But no! Again 
the table shook, again and yet again, and still again it shook. 
Skipper shivered with fright and wondered what was hap- 
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pening. It was all hidden from him by the cloth of spider 
web that held him down. He did not know it was his 
father and mother who had come, and his aunts and uncles 
too, and even his younger brothers and sisters. All were 
armed with grass-blades and were doing battle with the 
hornets for Skipper’s sake. For once the gnats had done a 
useful thing. They had told the grasshoppers what had 
happened to Skipper and how still worse was in store for 
him. 

The grasshoppers had come none too soon, but so boldly 
did they attack that the hornets were soon obliged to give 
way before them. The grasshoppers dealt sharp blows with 
their grass-blades, and then hopped away so quickly, and 
came down in such strange places that the hornets had no 
chance to sting them. 

Soon the last of the hornets had been driven off, and 
Skipper was freed. Nobody scolded him because they 
thought he had already suffered enough from fright. Then 
they all went home and Mrs. Grasshopper brewed some 
clover tea (which all grasshoppers love), and they sat about 
and talked of how brave they had been, and everyone was 


very happy. 
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LET’S GIVE A PLAY 


Wuart kind of play shall we give? Shall it be animal story 
or fairy tale, real people or puppets? Shall it be long or 
short? Shall we write our own or use one already written 
down? 

Some of our favorite stories make very good plays. We 
all know the Uncle Remus stories. If we haven’t much time 
for rehearsals and want something easy, let’s try one of 
these. Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox are always funny, and 
the conversation and costumes can be taken right from the 
book. 

Not quite so simple but full of opportunities for the 
actors are the Rootabaga stories by Carl Sandburg. Suppose 
we take the one called “Yang Yang, Hoo Hoo and the 
Shadow Goose,” or would you prefer one about the Potato 
Face Blind Man? It is very hard to choose. If you can, 
get the book called RootaBaca Country, the one with 
Peggy Bacon’s pictures. 

I know some children who took Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” 
and changed the play to suit themselves. They kept all the 
original characters but introduced such fanciful adventures 
as trips to other planets. We might try that sometime. 

And then there is Kipling’s story “Baa Baa Black Sheep” 
about the brother and sister who were left in England while 
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their parents were living in a very unhealthy part of India. 

That really happened to Rudyard Kipling himself when he 

was a boy. “Baa Baa Black Sheep” is easy to dramatize. 

But suppose we want something more elaborate. These 
plays, all favorites, take more time and more people than 
the home-made ones. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND, a dramatization by Alice Gersten- 
berg (Longmans. $.75). At least 20 characters, half 
boys. 

Far TOWN Roap. By Emma Gelders Sterne (Dodd. $2.50). 
See especially “Jeanne d’Arc.” 6 boys, 7 girls, and 
others. 

THE Birps’ CuHristMas CarRoL. Dramatic version by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin in collaboration with Helen Ingersoll. 
(Houghton. $.65). 7 boys, 7 girls. 

Kai-KHosru. A collection by Dorothy Coit. (Theatre Arts. 
$1.50). See especially ““Aucassin and Nicolette.” About 
20 characters, chiefly boys. 

RACKETTY-PACKETTY House. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Samuel French. $.30). 14 girls, 8 boys, and others. 

SNow WHITE AND THE SEVEN Dwarrs. By Jessie Braham 
White. (Samuel French. $.75). 11 girls, 15 boys, and 
others. 

Remo Bufano, the best puppet master of them all, na- 
turally prefers marionettes to people. On page 35 of this 
issue, he tells why Jasper is ideal for puppeteers. In 
his own book BE a Puppet SHOwMAN, (D. Appleton. 
$2.50), Remo Bufano tells just how to build a stage, how 
to make hand puppets and why “strings are just as easy.” 

What shall it be? Puppets or people? Long or short? 
Let’s make our choice and get on with the play! 
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BOUNDY BABOON 


BouNpDy BaBoon lives in South Africa with his mother. 
Boundy’s father had been captured and eaten by the Roly- 
Poly Native. The Roly-Poly Native had big, fat eyes and 
the same kind of stomach. This chubby fellow had a diet 
of baboon only. 

One day Boundy was taking his five o’clock run up and 
down the river when he ran smack into the hut of the Roly- 
Poly Native. As soon as Roly-Poly Native spied Boundy, 
he snatched his spear with a head as bright as the sun and 
threw it at Boundy. It hit the baboon on the leg. Boundy, 
screaming his baboon scream, fell to the ground. The Roly- 
Poly Native took Boundy to his hut and prepared to feast 
upon him. 

“What are you going to do with me if I don’t taste good?” 
asked Boundy. 

“There’s hardly a chance of that;” said the Roly-Poly 
Native, “your father, your sister, your brother, your aunt, 
your uncle, your grandmother, your grandfather and all of 
your ancestors tasted delicious, but if you don’t taste good, 
I’ll feed you to the Oasis Eel who lives in the Eastern Oasis.” 

“You shouldn’t go to all that trouble, because I’m sure 
I don’t taste good, and the Eastern Oasis is two thousand 
minutes away. Perhaps I might eat the Oasis Eel instead 
of him...” 

“It’s a her not a him,” interrupted the Roly-Poly Native. 
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(You see the Roly-Poly Native was very particular indeed.) 

‘As I said, I might eat her instead of her eating me. Why 
don’t you throw me way up in the air on the river bank 
and watch me scream and shriek as down into the river I 
fall? Perhaps I’ll be eaten by the Prickly Swordfish,” Boundy 
continued. 

“Say, that’s an excellent idea. Come along with me, my 
fine fellow,” said the Roly-Poly Native. 

So he took Boundy down to the river and made ready to 
kill him. Boundy knew there were overhanging palms on 
the river, and when he was thrown, he planned to catch on 
to one of their limbs. When the Roly-Poly Native threw 
Boundy up in the air, Boundy caught hold of one of the 
limbs of the tree and rescued himself by swinging from tree 
to tree. After thanking the amazed Roly-Poly Native, he 
hurried home to tell his mother about his adventure. 

His mother told him he was the first baboon to escape 
from the Roly-Poly Native. The other baboons thought 
Boundy so great that they made him chief of the tribe, so 
Boundy remained chief of the tribe until he died. 


—MAcCAULEY 
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Our Own invites boys and girls to submit original stories, 
poems, and drawings. The best will be printed each month. 
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Le?t’s Go to Mexico! 


YOUNG MEXICO 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Think of what a delightful experience it 
would be for young Americans to know the 
boys and girls of Mexico, share in their good 
times, and take part in their every day ac- 
tivities! YOUNG MEXICO actually creates that experience for 
its readers. No boy or girl will want to miss this exciting picture 
of young Mexican life. With many sketches and _photo- 
©: Aa W ar bts ahs Sc a ah aaah catink os wihiake MARL eee +> 2 
At all booksellers, or from 


RosBert M. McBripe & Co., 116 East 16TH St., New York 











Especially good for camps, school and clubs 
A SECOND COLLECTION OF BOYS’ PLAYS 
By ALBert M. Brown 
Director of Men and Boys’ Work, Council House 
1122 Forest Avenue, New York City 
Price, Fifty Cents 
Publisher: Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 
This book may be ordered from Mr. Brown or Publisher 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I’d like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is one dollar for one year. 


My name is . 


My addvess ie ............. 


Note: Beginning August Ist, the subscription price of 
Story Parape will be $1.50 a year in the United States, 
$1.60 to Canada, and $1.75 to other foreign countries. 
























AWARDED 
THE JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL 


s “the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children.” 


CADDIE WOODLAWN 
By Carol Ryrie Brink 
IlUustrated by Kate Seredy 


Built out of memories of the author’s own grand- 
mother, the real Caddie, CADDIE WOODLAWN 
is a book not only of exceptional ‘charm and high 
literary quality, but also of great significance be- 
cause of its authentic historical background. $2.00 





THE MACMILLAN Company, 60 FirtH AvENUE, New Yorxk City 


PLAYS FOR JUNIORS 





Lap AND OTHER Story PLays Seven charming plays for chil- 
Bertha Palmer Lane dren, to be given outdoors or 
$2.00 indoors. 
LitTLE Rosin Stay BEHIND A twenty-minute playlet in 
Katharine Lee Bates rhyme for each month of the 
$1.00 year. 
BisLeE Plays OuT OF THE East Seven short Bible plays for 
Anne R. Kennedy older boys and girls and grown- 
75 cents ups. 
Rep Letrer Day Ptays Ten plays for children, younger 
Margaret Getchell Parsons and older, for special days— 
75 cents holidays and rainy days. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


WEE BOOKS FOR WEE FOLKS 





1. Tale of Peter Rabbit . Little Black Sambo and the Tiger 

2. Peter Rabbit Went to Sea Kitten 

3. Peter Rabbit at the Farm 35. Little Sallie Mandy 

4. Peter Rabbit’s Christmas 36. — Sallie Mandy and Tommy 
“ee iskers 

: ec aon henge School 37. se Sallie Mandy and the Shiny 
i enn 

7. Peter Rabbit’s Birthday a 50. Wee "Folks Stories From the Old 

8. Peter Rabbit Goes a-Visiting Temes 

9. Peter Rabbit and Jack-the-Jumper 51, Wee Folks Stories From the New 

25. Little Black Sambo Testament 

26. Little Black Sambo and the Baby 52. Wee Folks Life of Christ 

Elephant 53. Little Prayers for Little Lips 


These are just the bedtime stories that mothers need for noddy little heads. Each 


64 pages, end papers in colors and illuminated jackets. Size 4% x 534. 25 cents each. 


For Sale at All Book Stores 
THE PLATT & MUNK CO., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ities sights and adventures in foreign lands « Absorb- 


ing stories about Nature’s children ¢ Glimpses into the 
mysterious future © And funny, mischievous Bozo! 


ALONG NATURE’S TRAILS 
By Lillian Cox Athey 


Perhaps you don’t like to be told to 
wash your hands before meals but 
even a raccoon always washes his 
food before he eats it! This is one 
of over 200 pictures in Along 
Nature’s Trails, which is filled with 
surprising, interesting, and TRUE 
facts about Mother Nature’s chil- 
dren. A fascinating book to have 
on your vacation. ........ $1.20 





From Along Nature’s Trails 














RAMBLES IN EUROPE 
By Roderick Peattie 
There are five children in this book 


who are taken on a wonderful trip 
abroad and who have one adventure 
after another. They see and learn 
lots of interesting things—some of 
them very amusing! A fine book for 
rainy days because the story and the 
funny pictures seem to take you into 
a new strange world. ...... 72 cents 








From Rambles in Europe 


JANICE IN TO-MORROW LAND 
By Emory Holloway 


When Janice climbed through a magic window she found the world full 
of marvelous inventions and had thrilling experiences. ....... 72 cents 


BOZO, THE WOODCHUCK 
D. L. Brown and M. Butterfield 


The TRUE story of a fat, funny, naughty 
little woodchuck adopted as a pet by a boy 
named Billy. The whole family grew very 
fond of Bozo—and so will you. He is as 
— i eee ee .. 44 cents 





From Bozo, the Woodchuck 
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i, p AMONG OURSELVES _ 


Do you know any of the people who are writing stories 
or drawing pictures for Srory ParaDE? Martha Tyler, one 
of our readers, wrote me recently that she knew Langdon 
Kihn, who illustrated “The Fearless One” this month. He 
lives near her in Connecticut. Mr. Kihn belongs to the 
Explorers’ Club, and has lived with the Indians in Canada 
and traveled in the far North. 

Mrs. Atkinson, author of “The Fearless One,” lives in 
California at the foot of Mount Wilson. Her backyard 
touches the Angeles National Forest where wild animals of 
all sorts are protected from hunters. They have learned 
that her backyard is as safe as the forest, and even better, 
because every night she spreads a supper for them on a 
pile of rocks back of her house. By making friends with 
these animals and watching them, she has learned a great 
deal about possums, weasels, coyotes, coons, skunks, and 
other creatures of the forest. 

Do you remember a story by Elizabeth Coatsworth in 
the January Story ParapE? It was about oxen, a county 
fair, and a little girl named Alice. Alison Cummings, who 
is fond of drawing, writes me from Maine that she lives near 
Elizabeth Coatsworth: “The Fair in the story seems very 
much like the local county fair which is held in Damaris- 
cotta. At our public library they sell little wooden oxen, 
like the one Mr. Dunbar made for Alice in ‘First Fair Day’.” 

Rusy WARNER, 
Children’s Editor. 





If you go away, remember to tell us where to send the 
August and September Story PARADE. 


